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embraces Shuba's favour.    Thus Narros frees love from duty
and when a captain objects :

"You are sworn,"
Narros retorts:

6'Light things are lightly sworn

Yet did I swear not.    Albeit had I sworn

I would forswear it now."1

Thus Drinkwater exonerates such feelings as those of Narros in
"Rebellion" and in "Mary Stuart** also. This is certainly
akin to the tendencies of continental naturalism, though in
fact, it is said, he has attacked the theory.2 But Abercrombie
does not give any scope for such misunderstanding. His deser-
ter is a person with qualms of conscience. He departs from
Ms duty as a soldier but soon realises the folly of it. The
problem of ethics soon presents it self in all its entirety to him
when he easily sees the unworthiness of the object of his love.
He quickly perceives his action to be a grave error, in the light
of what he is to get, a filthy object, a murderess and woman of
proved faithlessness. So, he deserts her. Abercrombie seems
to have no sympathy for her, for she is left to disappointment
in the end. Drinkwater, on the other hand, seems to coolly
accept the action of Shuba, the queen, even though she has for-
saken her husband and his kingdom, in the name of love.

iv.    The End of the World

Human values begin to change in the light of circum-
stances. How they change is an interesting study. In "The
End of the World'% a serio-comic short play, Abercrombie
takes for his theme the humorous reactions of a village-folk to
a sudden belief that the worltf is going to end. Charles
Williams, a poet and critic of recent times, calls it "an ironical
presentation of a number of remote villagers overcome by the
rostovr and conviction that the world is about to be struck by
a comet!"* Llewellyn Jones aptly calls this 'a comedy of

1 Mm Driafcrater - The Rebellion, Act II (i), p.35.

s Martin BUebaBge - Striking Figures among Modem  English  Drama-

Cbade* Williams - Poetry at Present, p.153.